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ABSTRACT 

This paper provides an overview of federally 
sponsored training programs. For the major programs identified, it 
discusses the level of federal support, the eligibility requirements 
for the program, the characteristics of the participants, and the 
types of training provided. An important issue for this study is the 
definition of training; the definition provided by the U.S. 
Department of Education for vocational education in the 1988 "Digest 
of Education Statistics" is used. This definition focuses on training 
as coursework for obtaining a vocational credential. Descriptions of 
activities that can be regarded as training but do not meet this core 
definition are included in the report in some instances, especially 
when they are provided along with vocational classroom training. The 
eight major federally funded training programs profiled inc jde the 
following (funded under the Job Training Partnership Act): (1) 
Training Services for Economically Disadvantaged Youth and Adults; 
(2) the Summer Youth Employment and Training Program; (3) Employment 
and Training Assistance for Dislocated Workers; (4) the Native 
American Program; (5) the Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker Program; 
(6) the Job Corps; (7) the Veterans Employment and Training Program; 
and (funded under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act) (8) 
voca^tional education. The paper concludes that (1) data on 
participants and services are very limited; (2) some overlap may be 
necessary to serve special target groups; (3) few participants 
receive occupational classroom training; and (4) few programs have 
formal links with employers to ensure that their labor needs are met. 
(11 references) (KC) 
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9. SURVEY OP GOVERNMENT- PROVIDED TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Burt S. Bamov 
Uwin/ICF 

and 

Laudan Y. Aron 
Uwln/ICF 

1. Introduction 

Jobs in the U.S. economy today frequently require workers who have 
mastered basic skills in reading and arithmetic, and many positions also 
require technical or vocational skills. Members of the labor force can 
acquire these skills in a variety of settings in high schools, 
community colleges, private two-year institutions, four-year colleges, 
special government training programs, and through formal or informal 
training provided by employers themselves. 

This paper provides an overview of federally sponsored training 
programs. As is documented below, the federal government provides 
training to workers in over a dottti major programs. Many of these 
programs provide similar types of crainlng but serve special target 
groups that are identified by economic status, the reason why training 
Is needed, or by particular barriers to employment. To assess the 
adequacy of the current system, it is important to first consider the 
range of programs offered and the characteristics of each program. For 
the major programs identified, we discuss the level of federal support, 
the eligibility requirements for the program, the characteristics of the 
participants, and the types of training provided. 
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Unfortunately, there are many gaps in the available data. 
Although federal expenditures are available for all the programs of 
interest, we were not always able to identify the funds spent 
specifically on training for programs that provide services In addition 
to training. Data on the characteristics of participants vary 
considerably across programs. In some cases, detailed data about the 
participants and the type of training they receive are available, but 
for one major program (vocational education), we were unable to obtain 
estimates of the number of participants served. 

An important issue for this study Is the definition of training. 
Although any definition of training focuses on the acquisition of 
skills, the term training can be defined narrowly, to Include only 
situations where vocational skills are taught in a classroom setting, or 
broadly, to include remedial and basic skills instruction, informal 
Instruction by employers, and supportive activities such as job search 
assistance. Thus, the definition must address the issues of content and 
setting. 

For this report, we will use the definition provided by the U.S. 
Department of Education for vocational education in the 1988 Digest ftf 
Rriucatlon Statistics as the core definition of training: trainin g iS 
riftfined as rnursework - either full- or oart-tlme. In an OCCUPatlgnfll 9V 
trftchnleal field for t ^A purpoa* obtaining a vocational credential . 
sueh as a vocatlopal certif ieate. occuPAtional license, or other 
vftftational d^T^lnma or decree . This definition differs from the 
definitions used by some government ajjencies, but it will enable us to 
Identify training as the term is perhaps most commonly understood. 
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Many government programs provide activities and services that 
almost meet the definition provided above, and such activities are 
sometimes (but not always) classified as training by the agencies. 
Wherever possible, we have included these activities in the report, 
especially when they are provided along with vocational classroom 
training, but we have tried to distinguish them from training that meets 
our core definition of training. Examples of these related activities 
Include : 

^Ari?r?!!f]l' ' ^ flntf Wdlfll P^Mf r nrlon . These programs provide 
participants with classroom instruction in reading, arithmetic 

?ead'to'I ?en''"'^/!!'"f • ^« ^'^^'^^ ofteS'intenS^d to' 
lead to a GED or high school diploma. 

Pn-th^-ly!? mining . These programs consist of employment 
?e?eJvef ^" ^''l! individual employers. The employeTt^'ically 

^° P"''*"*^ W to the participant 

■ onlrJ^S^Ir^'^'g^^gS.^^^ ^^^"^ <1lYor - r1nn . These programs are 

lllinill ZTr '^^y similar'to on"he.Job 

training. Under these programs. AFDC funds are used to subsidize 
employment experiences with nonprofit and for.pro?U employe" for 

Lfiri^^^r?^?"* '^r* P"8rams are InLnded to^rovWe 

Informal training to the participants, with the goal of havine 
employers retain the participants after the subsides expire ^ 



SonnrfjJ""^ experience for participants with governmeSt oJ 
nonprofit agencies and organizations. Work experience 

l"wK«aL th '"^^r? P*^^ »i"i»"» wage. 

to brL?foSlnrt.^« J^J J^'^P^^^" F*^^ considered 

to be performing the work in exchange for the AFDC benefits A 

goal in botn programs is for the participants to gain work 

experience that will help them qualify fSr an unsSbsidlzed job. 

JP^ SWgh flfffil f fr n nrf . Job search assistance is provided to 
participants in JTPA. AFDC. and Food Stanp programs to h«ln%K. 
participants improve their Job search methoSs * S Le P^^gJams 
typically do not provide occupational training. V^^Z^^^^ 
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There are some governmettt programs that we h«.ve excluded because 
they arft beyond the ecope of this report. Among these are: 

• Th^ emp lo y n^pf^ ^ servic e. The employment service (or Job service) 
provides assistance to Individuals sfteklng employment. The 
program if operated througli state employment security agencies. 
The employment service operates primarily as a labor exchange, and 
it takes Job orders from employers and refers qualified workers to 
relevant openings. In addition, the employment service provides 
testing, counseling, and assessment of applicants. 

• A^^renttefeshtp . The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training works 
with the private sector in certifying apprenticeship programs and 
promoting the concept of apprenticeship. However, the government 
does not sponsor or fund the training of apprentices. 

Regular schooling anj fl^^ylt bflgjff ^Tl<^ rfem^dlal education. We have 
omitted programs that are solely oriented toward providing 
educational skills and credentials. Thus, high school programs 
leading to a diploma, postsecondary programs leading to a 
baccalaureate degree, and adult education programs leading to a 
GED or other educational credentials are not included in the 
study. 

State and local traln<T»p prncrrams . Programs funded entirely by 
state and local governments are not included in the study. 
However, programs that are partially or fully funded by the 
federal government are included, even if they arc administered »t 
the state or local level. 

Government tratnjpg o f clvlltAn and uniformed personnel. The 
federal government provides training for civilian employees (e.g., 
general management training and training for air traffic 
controllers) and for members of the armed forces. These programs 
are excluded from the report. 

The next eight sections of the report provide information about 
the major federally funded training programs. Section 10 provides a 
summary and conclusions. 



2. The Job Training Partnership Act 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) authorizes the nation's 
major employment and training program for individuals with specific 
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labor oarket needs. JTPA was passed in 1982 to replace the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), and the programs began 
operation in 1983. The specific programs established by JTPA are 
authorized in Titles 11, HI, and IV of the Act, and each of the major 
programs is described below. The major JTPA programs Include training 
services for economically disadvantaged youth and adults (Title II-A), 
the summer youth employment and training program (Title II-B), 
employment and training services for dislocated workers (Title HI), 
employment and training programs for native Americans and migrant and 
seasonal farm workers (Title IV-A) , the Job Corps (Title IV-B) , and 
veterans' employment and training programs (Title IV-C). Each of the 
JTPA programs ha e specific eligibility requirements, although an 
Individual may qualify for more than one program. 

2.1 Training Services for Economically Disadvantaged Youth and Adults 

The training programs for economically disadvantaged youth and 
adults are authorized by Title II-A of JTPA. To be eligible for the 
program, an Individual must meet one of five criteria for being 
considered economically disadvantaged: (1) receives, or Is a member of 
a family which receives, cash welfare payments; (2) has, or is a member 
of a family which has, family income for the six-month period prior to 
application which, in relation to family size, was not above the higher 
of the poverty level set by the Office of Management and Budget or 70 
percent of the lower living standard Income level; (3) is receiving food 
stamps; (4) is a foster child on whose behalf state or local payments 
are made; and (5) Is an adult handicapped person whose own income meets 
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one of the first two criteria. In addition, In each local service 
delivery area, up to 10 percent of the participants enrolled may not be 
economically oisadvantaged If they have other barriers to employment. 
The Act gives as examples displaced homemakers, school dropouts, teenage 
parents, handicapped individuals, older workers, veterans, offenders, 
substance abusers, and Individuals with limited English proficiency. 

For program year 1987 (July 1, 1987 through June 30, 1988), 
expenditures for the Title I I -A program were $1.9 billion.^ The statute 
requires that at least 70 percent of the funds be spent on training 
(rather than administration, needs-based payments, and support 
services), but under certain circumstances these limits may be waived.* 
During py 1987, 796,600 participants enrolled In Title II-A programs, 
and 763,900 terminated.' Nearly 1.1 million Individuals were served by 
local service delivery areas In PY 1987. The number of participants on 
board at the end of each quarter ranged from 333,200 to 448,100 
participants. The median length of stay for Title II-A participants In 
PY 1987 was 14.6 weeks. 

The characteristics of Title II-A enrollees and termlnees In PY 
1987 are presented In Table 1 and Table 2. The more detailed data In 
Table 1 are based on a probability sample of local programs, and the 
data In Table 2 are from administrative data. Slightly more than half 
of the participants were women. The statute requires that at least 40 
percent of the funds be spent on youth xmder age 22, so It Is not 
surprising that slightly over 40 percent of the participants are youth. 
Slightly over fifty percent of the participants are white non-Hlspanlcs, 
about one third are black non-Hlspanlcs, about one-eighth are Hlspanlcs, 
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TABLE 2 

nTBTOTMOT^QH OF PT lOfl? TTTT.F. TT-A TEBMIMEES 

f OR TOTrm AMP APPLTS SILECTRP pHAftAnTRRTSTICS 

Adultfl Xfiu£h 

Total Number of Termlnees 447,000 371,000 

Male 55X 50% 

Female 46 50 

Age 55 and Over ^ 

Dropout 27 27 

High School Graduate 73 32 

Welfare 29 23 

Single with Dependent under 18 30 0 

White 54 44 

Black 30 37 

Hispanic 12 16 

Alaskan/American Indian 1 ^ 

Asian/Pacific Islander 2 2 

Handicapped 9 1^ 

Limited English 5 4 

Unemployment Insurance Claimant 8 ^ 

Unemployed 15 or More Weeks of Prior 26 50 



Source: Unpublished Department of Labor data based on JTPA Annual Status 



Reports (JASR). 
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and about 3 percent belong to other ethnic groups. The participants 
displayed a wide range of educational backgrounds. Over one-quarter 
were dropouts, but 16 percent had some postsecondary education. 

The data in Table 1 indicate that the vast majority of the 
enrollees were economically disadvantaged. Ninety- three percent met the 
criteria in the statute for being classified as economically 
disadvantaged. Forty-one percent received some form of public 
assistance, and 23 percent received Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) . Over half, 54 percent, did not work in the 26 weeks 
prior to applying for JTPA. 

The statute describes 28 different activities that are authorized 
under Title II -A, but the activities are usually summarized In five 
broad categories: classroom training, on-the-job training, job search 
assistance, work experience, and other services. 

The data in Table 3 show the distribution of participants among 
activities in PY 1987 for all enrollees, youth, public assistance 
recipients, and dropouts. Classroom training (CT) is the most common 
activity, given to 36 percent of the participants. Twenty-two percent 
of the participants were Initially assigned to on-the-job training 
(OJT), 19 percent received job search assistance (JSA) , 7 percent 
received work experience (WE), and 16 percent received other services.* 
There are some differences in enrollment patterns for participants with 
different backgrounds. For example, youth, public assistance 
recipients, and dropouts tend to be enrolled in on-the-job training less 
often than others. 
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TABLE 3 



TITLE II-A IMTTIAL PRQQRAM ASfiTQMMBNT DISTRIBUTIONS 
FOR gARTICIPAOTS NEtfLT gMROLLKD IN JTPA PmilNQ PT 19B7 
(JULT 1987 - JUNE 1988) 



InitUl All Public School 



Clasiroom training 


36 


34 


43 


44 


On-the-job training 


22 


15 


18 


20 


Job aoarch aaaiatance 


19 


16 


18 


19 


Work experience 


7 


13 


6 


4 


Other Services 


Jl 


J^l 




-M 


Total 


100 


100^ 


100^ 


100^ 



Numerical and/or percentage distributions may not add precisely 
to totals due to rounding. 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor » Division of Performance Management 
and Evaluation » Office of Strategic Planning and Policy 
Development. Siinm.«ry jtqs Data for JTPA Title IIA and 
III Enrollments And Tftrmlnatton s Purine PY 1987 (December 
1988). 
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JTPA Title II-A programs are based on a partnership of federal, 
state, and local government and the private sector. The federal funds 
are first allocated by a formula based on unemployment and the number of 
economically disadvantaged individuals to the states. The states then 
allocate 78 percent of the funds, using the same formula, tj local units 
of government referred to as "service delivery areas" (SDAs), which are 
responsible for administering the program. The remaining funds are used 
for state education and coordination grants (8 percent), training 
programs for ''Ider workers (3 percent), administration (5 percent), and 
for incentive grants and technical assistance (6 percent). 

Two aspects of the Title II structure play a major role in 
focusing the system on the needs of the private sector, helping to 
assure that training is structured to meet employer needs: private 
industry councils and performance standards. Because the JTPA 
Title II-A system appears to have stronger requirements in these areas 
than other government training programs, we describe them below. 

Private Industry Counctls 

Each SDA designated by the governor is required by the Act to 
establish a private industry council (PIC). The members of the PIC are 
appointed by the chief elected official (s) of the SDA, and at least 51 
percent of the members must be representatives of the private sector 
selected from nominations made by a general purpose business 
organization (e.g., the local chamber of commerce). The remaining PIC 
members may be representatives of organized labor, education agencies, 
the employment service, community based organizations, economic 
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development agencies, and other Interested parties. The chief elected 
offlclaKs) of the SDA Initially determines the size of the PIC, and PIC 
members thereafter determine the size. 

The PICs are given substantial responsibility under Section 103 of 
JTPA. They are responsible for policy guidance and oversight of the 
program, and they must approve the SDA's job training plan. The Job 
training plan provides detailed plans for administering the JTPA 
program, procedures for identifying and selecting participants, 
performance goals for the program, and procedures for selecting service 
providers. PICs also have the option to prepare the plan and/or 
administer the JTPA program If they wish, although fewer than 20 percent 
do so. 

In a review of the literature on PICs, The National Commission for 
Employment Policy (1987) notes that various studies have reached 
conflicting conclusions on the Importance of the PIC role. However, the 
commission concludes, "the preponderance of evidence seems to Indicate 
that their role has been on the whole very positive and, In most cases, 
does not seem to be lessening over the passage of time." (p. 44.) 

Performance Standards 

Another feature of JTPA that encourages SDAs to Integrate the 
needs of the private sector and JTPA activities. Is the performance 
standards system. The Secretary of Labor Is required, by Section 106 of 
the Act, to issue performance standards that Indicate acceptable levels 
of performance. The Secretary has also Issued optional regression 
models that cati be used to modify the expected level of performance 
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based on the characteristics of the participants served and local 
economic conditions. Governors may modify the standards or adjustment 
procedures, and they may add additional standards of their own. SDAs 
that exceed standards can receive incentive funds from the six-percent 
set-aside funds, and SDAs that fail to meet standards two years in a row 
can be reorganized by the governor. 

The Title I I -A performance standards issued by the Secretary 
Include program outcomes such as the entered employment ra;e and the 
wage at placement. Recently, the Secretary added standards on 
postprogram performance dealing with earnings and employment in the 13 
weeks following termination from JTPA. The performance standards for 
youth include attainment of employment "competencies" specified by the 
PIC. This provision clearly encourages integration of private sector 
needs with the operation of the training programs. 

Because the performance standards provide rewards and sanctions 
for SDAs with very good or very poor performance, they would be expected 
to encourage SDAs to target their activities to the needs of the private 
sector. However, a recent study by SRI International (1988) concluded 
that other factors (e.g., the availability of local providers and 
economic conditions) were as important as performance standards in 
influencing the service mix. 



2.2 Summer Youth Employment and Training Program 

Title II -B of JTPA authorizes the Summer Youth Employment and 
Training Program. This program, which serves economically disadvantaged 
youth between the ages of 16 and 21, is designed to assist youth in 
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obtaining part- time, minimum wage work during the summer, and It often 
provides them with their first working experience.^ 

The law states that funds for Title II -B programs can be used for 
(1) basic and remedial education, Institutional and on-the-job training, 
work experience programs, employment counseling, occupational training, 
preparation for work, outreach and enrollment activities, employablllty 
assessment. Job referral and placement, job search and job club 
activities, and any other employment or job training activity designed 
to give employmnt to eligible Individuals or prepare them for, and 
place them In, employment; and (2) supportive services necessary to 
enable such Individuals to participate In the program. 

For FY 1988, $802 million were appropriated for summer youth 
programs (see Table 4).^ The largest component of expenditures, 45 
percent, was for support services (including stipends), followed by 
training services, which accounted for another 41 percent. The 1986 
JTPA amendments require SDAs to assess all participants for reading and 
mathematical skills and to provide remediation. The Department of Labor 
has not issued regulations defining training for the Title II-B program, 
so some of the funds reported as training costs may represent 
expenditures on activities not usually considered training. Data on the 
costs and number of participants by ty^ie of training are not available. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of youth participating in the 
summer programs during FY 1988 arc also shown in Table 4. The number of 
males and females in the program Is roughly equal, and the largest 
number of youth is in the 16 to 17 year-old age group. Over 85 percent 
of the participants are students, while another 10 percent have either 
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TABLE 4 

TITLE Il-B SHMMBft TftHTI^ PPnfiPA|fff 

rigCAL YEAR 1998 



Ptrformtnee and Cost IndlcAtort 



Participants Served 

Total Cost Availability 

Total Accrued Costs 
Training Services 
Support Services 
Administrative Services 

Cost Per Participant 



689.862 

802.119.259 

698.648.A27 

287.348.915 4U 

317.614.886 45 

93.684.625 13 

1.092 



Characteristics of Youth Served 



SEX 

Male 
Female 

AGE 

14 - 15 
16 - 17 
18 - 21 

EDUCATION 

School Dropout 
Student 

High School Graduate or Equivalent or Above 

RACE/ETHNICITY 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Alaskan/American Indian 
Asian/Pacific Island 

Single HOH With Dependent Under 18 

Limited English 

Handicapped 



324.772 
315.090 



242.386 
261.753 
135.723 



28.000 
548.922 
62,940 



198,425 
262.309 
150,682 
8,884 
19,562 

15,758 

72,073 

81.863 



51 
49 



38 
41 
21 



4 
86 
10 



31 
41 
24 
1 
3 



11 



13 



Data exclude U.S. Virgin Island and the Pacific insular areas. 



Source: Unpublished data. Employment and Training Administration. U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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graduated from or continued past high school. Forty one percent of all 
participants are black, another 31 percent are whitr., and 24 percent are 
of Hispanic origin. In total, almost 70 percent, of youth participating 
in the summer employment and training programs are minority group 
members . 

2.3 Employment and Training Assistance for Dislocated Workers 

Title III of JTPA authorizes state programs to provide assistance 
to dislocated workers. The Title III program is a state program that 
serves dislocated workers through job search assistance, classroom 
training, on-the-job training, relocation assistance, pre- layoff 
assistance, relocation, and other means. The eligibility requirements 
for Title III are not as specific as the requirements for Title II 
programs, and states have considerable flexibility in determining which 
dislocated workers they choose to serve. ^ 

Three-quarters of the Title III funds are distributed to states by 
a formula based on unemployment and long-term unemployment. The 
remaining funds are available to the Secretary of Labor for 
discretionary projects. Unlike the other JTPA programs, states are 
required to match the federal funds, with the extent of the match 
determined by the state's unemplojrment rate relative to the national 
rate. States may operate their Title III programs through the SDAs, but 
they are not required to do so. 

Congressional interest in dislocated workers remained strong after 
the passage of JTPA. Among other things, the Congress was concerned 
whether the original Title III program provided the best distribution of 
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funds across and within states, whether dislocated workers received 
appropriate services, whether workers whose job losses resulted from 
mass layoffs and plant closings were receiving enough service, and 
whether the services received by such workers were timely. t« deal with 
these concerns, two major laws were enacted in the suj«mcr of 1988. Tlie 
Worker Adjustment and Retraining Notification Act (WARN), enacted in 
July 1988, requires employers in certain circumstances to provide 60 
days advance notice to workers and the state dislocated worker unit in 
the event of a mass layoff or plant closing. In August 1988, Subpart D 
of the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act included the Economic 
Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assistance Act (EDWAA) , which modified 
the JTPA Title III program substantially. 

EDWAA changed a number of features in the Title III program. Our 
assessment of the legislation is that the most significant changes are: 
(1) the mandate for the establishment and use of state rapid response 
units; (2) the mandate that states pass on at least 60 percent of the 
funds to substate areas; and (3) the requirement that at least 50 
percent of the sub-stat-a area funds be spent on training rather than job 
search assistance and related activities. Other provisions of EDWAA may 
have significant impacts, but these three areas represent significant 
deviations from the current program. Because of these changes, which 
will become effective on July 1, 1989, the information provided below on 
the characteristics and activities in Title III may not reflect how the 
Title III program will operate later this year. 

Expenditures for Title III programs in PY 1987 were approximately 
$172 million. An estimated 98,200 displaced workers entered Title III 
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programs during py 1987, and 183,000 participants were served during the 
year. The average length of stay in the program was 16.3 weeks. 

Table 5 and Table 6 provide characteristics of the Title III 
enrollees and terminees during PY 1987. The characteristics of Title 
III participants differ considerably from those of Title II-A 
participants. A majority of Title III participants in PY 1987 were 
males (about 60 percent), and most Title III participants, 84 percAut, 
had at least a high school education. As would be expected, the Title 
III participants vere older than Title II-A participants. Under 5 
percent of the participants were under age 22, 70 percent were between 
22 and 44, and 27 percent were age 45 and older. Approximately one- 
quarter of the enrollees were members of minority groups, and 30 percent 
of the enrollees were economically disadvantaged. Only six percent of 
the enrollees received public assistance, but over half (52 percent) 
were receiving unemployment compensation at application. 

The activity mix for Title III is heavily concentrated in job 
search assistance and classroom training, as is shown in Table 7. 
Forty- four percent of the participants in PY 1987 were enrolled in Job 
search assistance, and 28 percent were enrolled in classroom training. 
The remaining participants were evenly split between on-the-job training 
and other activities, with 14 percent in each. As noted above, when the 
EDWAA provisions become effective, the proportion of enrollees receiving 
training is likely to increase significantly. 
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TABLE 6 

DISTRIBUTION OF PY 198 7 TITLE III TERMINEES BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 



Total Number of Termlnees 


126,582 


Male 


62X 


Female 


38 


Age 16 - 21 


4 


Age 22 - 54 


88 


Age 55 and Over 


8 


White 


73 


Black 


17 


Hispanic 


9 


Alaskan/American Indian 


1 


Aslan/Faclflc Islander 


2 


Limited English 


3 


Unemployment Insurance Claimant 


52 


Unemployed 15 or More Weeks of Prior 26 


42 



Source: Unpublished Department of Labor data based on JTPA Annual 
Status Reports (JASR). 
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TABLE 7 

TITLE TTT INITIAL PttOfiPAM 
ASSIGNMENT FOR PY 1987 



£fiX££Q£ 

Job Search Assistance 44 
Classroom Training 28 
On- the -job -Training 14 
Other 14 



Source: U.S. Department ci Ubor, Division of Performance 
Management and Evaluation, Office of Strategic 
Planning and Policy Development. Summary of JTQS 
Data for JTPA Title IIA and TTT P-n rollments and 
Terminations During PY j^gy (December 1988). 
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2.4 Native American Program 

The Native American Program provides employment and training 
services to members of Indian, native Alaskan, and native Hawaiian 
communities to address the particular unemployment and economic 
disadvantages these groups face. Like other JTPA Title IV programs, the 
Native American program is administered at the national level by the 
Office of Job Training Programs in the Employment and Training 
Administration. Funds for the program are distributed to Indian tribes, 
bands, or groups representing the interests of Native Americans. Indian 
grantees are given a great deal of autonomy in planning and operating 
programs suited to local conditions and individual group needs. They 
also help in formulating program regulations and performance standards. 
In addition to providing these grants, the Employment and Training 
Administration is responsible for making employment and training 
services available to nonreservation Native Americans. 

By law, the Native American program is allocated 3.3 percent of 
the amount allocated to JTPA Title II-A programs. For PY 1987, $59.7 
million was allocated to 188 grantees; this level of funding supported 
an average enrollment level of 7,400 at a cost of $8,127 per service 
year.® Training and employment costs amounted to $27 million and $18 
million, respectively (see Table 8) . Almost half of total training 
costs were devoted to training assistance ($13.4 million), 36 percent to 
classroom training ($9.8 million), and 14 percent to on-the-job training 
($3.9 million).' Table 9 indicates the number of participants receiving 
various services with these funds. Of the 33,000 individuals 
participating in the program in PY 1987, 9,500 received classroom 
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TABLE 8 
NATIVE AMERICAM PROOBAM 

COST IHPICATORS 

PROORAM YEAR 1987 



Training Cottt 27,101,967 

Clasiroom Training 9.753,423 

On- the- Job Training 3,885,734 

Tryout Enrploynent 61,034 

Training Assiitance 13,401,776 

Employnent Gotta 18,583,428 

Work Expsrience 12,0&7,570 

Community Service Employment 6,495,858 

Other Coatt 2,750,831 

Gieneral Activities (non E/T) 524,153 

Supportive Services (non E/T) 2,226,678 

Administration 12,385,304 

Total 60,821,530 

Community Benefit Projects 435,126 



Note: National percentages are calculated on values 

accumulated from grants where all appropriate reports 
are present and error free. 



Source: Unpublished data. Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Othar 
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Sourca; Unpubliihad data, Employttant and Irainirg Adbiniatration, U.S. 
Di'r^artmant of Labor. 
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training, 3,200 received on-the-job training, 7,300 obtained work 
experience, and 2,000 individuals participated in conununity service 
employment. 

Characteristics of program participants are shown in Table 9 for 
terminees in PY 1987. Half of the participants were male and half were 
female. Over 60 percent were between the ages of 22 and 44, and the 
major' had graduated from high school. More than 10,000 terminees 
were unemployed, and close to 7,000 were not in the labor force. The 
average length of stay in the program was 16 weeks. 

2.5 Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker Program 

Another JTPA Title IV program is designed to assist agricultural 
workers who are affected by chronic seasonal unemployment and 
underemployment, and by the displacement effects of new technology and 
mechanization. The federally administered Migrant and Seasonal 
Farmworker (MSFW) Program helps migrant and seasonal farmworkers find 
unsubsidized agricultural and nonagricultural employment. The program 
is operated by nonprofit organizations and st&te and local government 
agencies which are selected on a competitive basis every two years. 
Participants are provided with a variety of employment and training 
services, including classroom and on-the-job training, work experience, 
and tryout employment. They are also given job referrals and placement, 
relocation and housing assistance, transportacion, health and medical 
care, various types of emergency assistance, and other support services. 

Program year 1987 was the first year of the two-year competitive 
funding cycle. The budget allocation was $59.6 million." By law, a 
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minimum of 94 percent of annual program appropriation must be given to 
states (except Alaska, Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia) and 
Puerto Rico; states received a total of $57.3 million In FY 1987 on a 
formula basis. The remaining $2.3 million was retained In a 
discretionary natloi.al account to support a migrant housing program, 
various types of technical assistance, and other national activities. 
Vlth the state funds, and those left over from the previous program 
year, 46,800 Individuals vere served. Sixty-eight grants were given to 
private non-profit organizations, and eight were awarded to public 
agencies . 

For FY 1988, Congress has added an additional $5.9 million to the 
basic appropriation of $59.6 million for the program. Additional funds 
were provided in order to serve the growing number of eligible migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers resulting from the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of 1986. Estimates indicate that this legislation has added 
650,000 Individuals to the eligible MSFW population. Half of the $5.9 
million Increase was allocated to the states using regular Census 
estimates of the farmworker population; the other half was allocated to 
states based on new estimates of the recently legalized group provided 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Data on termlnees indicate that over 6,000 participants received 
classroom training, 7,000 received on-the-job training, and another 
4,500 received tryout employment, training assistance, and work 
experience (see Table 10). Classroom training comprised 34 percent of 
program costs ($18.8 million). On-the-job training accounted for 
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another 23 percent of total costs ($12.8 million). Three quarters of 
program costs were devoted to some form of training activity. 

Table 11 shows various socioeconomic characteristics of program 
participants In PY 1987. Almost half of the 38,000 termlnees In PY 1987 
were migrant farmworkers, and slightly over half were seasonal 
farmworkers. The majority, 24,000, were male, and most participants 
were between the ages of 22 and 44. The largest race/ethnic group was 
Hlspanlcs, totaling almost 23,000. This was followed by blacks (7,000) 
and then whites (6,500). 

2.6 Job Corps 

Job Corps Is a federally administered training and employment 
program for economically disadvantaged youth between the ages of 16 and 
21. Originally established in 1964 under the Economic Opportunity Act, 
Job Corps is curr*».ntly authorized under Title IV-B of JTPA. The purpose 
of the program, as stated in the Act, is "to assist young individuals 
who need and can benefit from an unusually intensive program, operated 
in a group setting, to become more responsible, employable and 
productive citizens; and to do so in a way that contributes, where 
feasible, to the development of national, state and community resources, 
and to the development and dissemination of techniques for working with 
the disadvantaged that can be widely utilized by public and private 
institutions and agencies" (Sec. 421). 

Job Corps services are typically administered in a residential 
setting, although nonresidential services are also authorized. Job 
Corps centers provide youth with a wide variety of services, including 
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basic education* vocational skills training, and vork experience, In 
addition to support services such as subsistence, clothing, health care, 
and recreation. The centers are administered by government, labor, and 
private sector organizations. In PY 1987, 106 Job Corps centers were In 
operation, 76 of which were managed and operated by major corporations 
and nonprofit organizations under contract with the Department of 
Labor. Another 30 centers were run by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Inter lor. Labor unions and trade associations also provide 
training In Job Corps centers . 

Between 1977 and 1981, Jobs Corps' capacity was doubled. Since 
1982, annual appropriations have averaged around $600 million, a level 
of funding sufficient to support approximately 40,500 service years. 
Since the average length of stay In the program Is less ::han one year, 
roughly 100,000 Individual youths are served each year. For PY 1987, 
Job Corps was appropriated $656 million (see Table 12). Over 38,000 
service years were provided, and 103,000 Individuals were served. 
Program costs averaged $16,000 per service year and $10,000 per 
participant. Table 12 also shows program costs by type of service 
category. Over 71 percent of the annual cost of Job Corps was spent on 
center operations, which Includes training and educational costs. 
Within the category of center operation costs, over 72 percent was for 
residential living and various administrative costs. Vocational 
training was the third largest cost component, comprising 15 percent of 
total center operation costs. During PY 1987, Job Corps spent $73 
million on vocational training and $34 million on basic education. 
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These figures correspond to 11 and 5 percent o£ total annual costs , 
respectively. 

Corpsmembers spend half of their time receiving vocational 
training and the remainder In basic education classes. Vocational 
skills training consists of a number of activities Including 
Instruction, demonstration and practice, shop- type classes, and "hands- 
on experience." Vocational curricula are competency -based and typically 
fall Into the following types of occupational categories: business and 
clerical skills, word processing, culinary arts, health occupations, 
automotive trades, construction trades, welding, and building and 
apartment maintenance. 

The principal target group for Job Corps Is severely disadvantaged 
youth. The socioeconomic characteristics of Job Corps enrollees In PY 
1987 are shown In Table 13. The data are consistent with one federal 
publication's description of a typical program participant: "an 18- 
year- old high school dropout who reads at the elementary school level, 
comes from a poor family. Is a minority group member, has never held a 
regular Job, and was living In an environment characterized by cultural 
deprivation, a disruptive home life, or other disorienting conditions 
impairing his (her) ability to successfully participate In other 
programs providing training, education or assistance. As Table 13 
Indicates, over two- thirds of corpsmembers are male, and over two- thirds 
come from a minority group. While the average age is 18, over 85 
percent cannot read above the eighth**grade level upon entering the 
program. Other economic indicators, such as the proportion who have 
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TABLE 13 

mjism 

CHARACTERISTICS Off Vff^ ^ymV 
PROGRAM YBA» j^fty 



SEX 

Male 
Female 

AGE AT ENTRY: average 18 
16 and under 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21+ 



68. 3X 
31.7 



RAGE-ETHNIC GROUP: 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
American Indian 
Asian-Pacific 

ENTRY READING LEVEL: 
Under Grade 3 
Grade 3-4 
Grade 5-6 
Grade 7-8 
Above Grade 8 

HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT: 

NEVER EMPLOYED FULL TIME: 

FAMILY SIZE 
1 

2-4 

5 and over 



21.5 
21.9 
19.5 
16.3 
11.6 
9.2 

69.9 Minority 

54.8 

30.1 

10.2 

3.3 

1.6 

average grade 6 

6.3 
23.8 
29.9 
25.9 
14.1 

81.5 

75.9 



26.3 
41.1 
32.6 



FAMILIES ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: 38. 6 

iuJ^l^a^M)" INCOME (excluding families receiving Public 



Under $5,000 
$5,000 - $7,000 
$7,000 - $9,000 
Over $9,000 



33.1 
7.5 
7.9 

20.7 



Average Annual Family Income $6,138 



Source: 



Jpb Cgm Tn Brief; Progri.ni y^s^r 10^7 , u.S. Department 
of Ubor, Employment and Training Administration. 
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dropped out of high school and the level of family Income, are 
consistent with the disadvantaged backgrounds of most corpsmembers . 

2.7 Veterans Employment and Training Program 

Programs for the employment and training of American veterans are 
authorized under Title IV-C of JTPA and supplement major veterans' 
programs overseen by the Veterans' Administration. Veterans' Employment 
and Training Service (VETS) programs serve veterans with a service - 
connected disability, Vietnam-era veterans, and veterans recently 
separated from the military. For PY 1987, $10.6 million were 
appropriated for Veterans' Employment and Training under JTPA. As 
required by regulation, 80 percent of this was granted directly to 
states for regular program activities; these grantees are required to 
match federal funding with cash or In-klnd assistance. The remaining 20 
percent was retained at the national level for discretionary purposes 
research and development activities, demonstration projects, and 
technical assistance programs that are national in scope. In PY 1987, 
for example, some of these funds were used for pilot projects aimed at 
getting homeless veterans into the workforce, and in PY 1988 for 
programs on post -traumatic stress disorder and programs for female 
veterans . 

Very little data are available on the number of participants 
receiving different types of training through these programs. In PY 
1987, almost 15,000 veterans were served through Title IV-C programs, 
and most of them received training.** The majority of veterans received 
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some form of Job search assistance, followed by on-the-job training, and 
classroom training. 

3. Vocational Education 

Vocational education programs provide students at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels with training that will enable them to pursue 
employment in a broad range of occupations. Federal support for 
vocational education is authorized under the Perkins Act. which defines 
vocational education as follows: 

Vocational education means organized educational programs which 
ui^«?H "'i^ preparation of IndiviSuals for paid or 

unpaid employment, in such fields as agriculture, business 
d?!^wi^M'' economics, health occupations, marketing and 

distributive occupations, technical and emerging occupations? 
modern Industrial and agricultural arts, and trades aSdinSu^ trial 

ne^f ^nd'.'' preparation for a career In those 

tields. and in other occupations requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Federal support for vocational education currently Is 
approximately $888 million annually, with most of the funding 
distributed to states by formula. States supplement the federal funding 
for vocational education, but the Second Interim Report of the National 
Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE) notes that "Little is known 
about the extent and nature of state authority in financing and 
regulatory matters beyond the criteria states establish for vocational 
teacher certification" (p. 2-21)." 

The Perkins Act specifies that 57 percent of the funds are to be 
used for six specific target groups, and the remaining 43 percent of the 
funds may be used for program improvement." The target groups and the 
mandated shares of the funds are: 
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Handicapped 10% 

Disadvantaged students 22% 

Adults In need of training 12% 

Single parents or homemakers 8.5% 

Programs to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping, . 3,5% 

Criminal offenders In Institutions 1% 



Current lav provides states with almost total flexibility In 
allocating funds between the secondary and postsecondary levels , and 
states are not required to report how they distribute funds between the 
secondary and postsecondary levels, NAVE sponsored a survey of the 
states tc determine state policies; the Second Interim Report concludes 
that 40 percent of the Perkins Act funds are used for postsecondary 
vocational education, and 60 percent of the funds are used for secondary 
vocational education. The report Indicates that there Is significant 
variation among states, with one state spending under 10 percent of its 
funds at the postsecondary level t and two states spending over 90 
percent of the funds at the postsecondary level. 

Analysis of transcripts of a random sample of seniors from the 
class of 1982 by NAVE staff indicates that 97 percent of secondary 
school students take at least one vocational course, and that vocational 
enrollments account for 20 percent of the total courses taken by high 
school students. As noted In Section 1, the focus of this study is on 
training that takes place outside the regular education system. We 
therefore do not present detailed Information on secondary vocational 
education; the Interested reader Is referred to NAVE (1988a). 

Data on the characteristics of vocational education students and 
the courses they take must be obtained from secondary sources collected 
for other purposes because there Is currently no comprehensive reporting 
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system on how vocational education funds are distributed below the state 
level." Because the Department of Education contributes a relatively 
small share of the resources for vocational education, it has not been 
able to establish a comprehensive data system for vocational education 
students or finances." One source used by NAVE is the High School and 
Beyond Survey (HS&B) , which tracks students who were seniors in 1980; 
this information may be somewhat dated, and it does not cover older 
students enrolled in vocational education. Data from the 1987 National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Survey (NPSAS) is more .-ecent, but without 
conducting analyses beyond the scope of this project, we cannot isolate 
vocational students from others enrolled 5n public two-year or four-year 
colleges . 

Based on analysis of HS&B. NAVE (1988b. p. 1-6) estimates that 
61.7 percent of the class of 1980 enrolled in postsecondary education 
within four years of high school graduation. Using a taxonomy developed 
by NAVE staff, the NAVE rep rt concludes that 37.9 percent of those who 
continued their education enrolled in vocational programs. The NAVE 
report concludes that 34.7 percent of all postsecondary credits obtained 
are in vocational fields. At public two-year colleges 34.7 percent of 
the credits are vocational, and at four-year colleges 31.9 percent of 
the credits are vocational, as defined by NAVE. 

The NAVE taxonomy defines vocational education considerably more 
broadly than the definition of training provided in Section 1 of this 
report, and many of the students classified by NAVE as receiving 
postsecondary vocational education (particularly at four-year 
institutions) are probably not having their courses supported by federal 
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vocational education funds* Specifically, NAVE's definition of 
vocational education Is based on subject matter , while our Interest is 
In assessing training that Is not part of a baccalaureate program. 
Thus, the NAVE definition of vocational education includes all courses 
In fields such as engineering, computer science, education, business, 
and agriculture, even If the courses are part of a degree program. The 
NAVE definition Is likely to significantly overstate training, as we use 
the term, especially at the postsecondary level in four*year 
institutions. 

Because there are no satisfactory published data on the number of 
students enrolled in public postsecondary vocational education as ve 
have defined the term, the best ve can do to estimate the enrollment 
level is to make rather crude estimates. As an upper bound, ve could 
assxune that all students enrolled in public tvo-year colleges are 
vocational students. The 1988 Digest of Education Statistics places 
this figure at 4.42 million students. Some of these students are 
enrolled in academic degree programs, but ve have been unable to find 
published data that indicate the proportion of these students that are 
enrolled In vocational programs. 

Estimates of the characteristics of students enrolling in 
postsecondary vocational education based on NAVE analysis of HS&B are 
provided in Table 14. Note that the column on the right of the table 
Includes students in private colleges as veil as students enrolled in 
public vocational education programs. In the public two-year colleges, 
women comprise a slight majority of the students, 53.3 percent. Most of 
the students are white, 82.5 percent, while 9.4 percent are black, and 
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7.2 percent are Hispanic. Slightly over half the students are from 
middle socioeconomic status (SES) backgrounds, and about 60 percent are 
middle ability students. 

Table 15 shows the distribution of postsecondary credits for the 
high school class of 1980. For students enrolled at four-year colleges 
or public two-year colleges, more than half the credits received were 
for academic courses rather than vocational courses, although It should 
be kept in mind that this table is nfii restricted to vocational 
students. The most common vocational fields, in the NAVE taxonomy, are 
business courses and technical and engineering courses. 

Enrollment In postsecondary vocational education Is frequently not 
a full- time activity, and it often does not lead to obtaining an 
occupational credential. The NPSAS data Indicate that 63.8 percent of 
the students In public two-year colleges are enrolled on a part-time 
basis. NAVE analysis of HSfida data Indicates that within four years of 
high school graduation, only one out of five students had received a 
credential -- 11.4 percent received vocational associate degrees, 5.7 
percent received academic associate degrees, and 2 percent received 
certificates. Of the other students, 42 percent left school without a 
degree or certificate, 13.8 percent were still enrolled at the school, 
and 25.2 percent had transferred to another school. 

4. Senior Community Service Employment Program 

The Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP), also 
known as the Older Workers program, Is operated under the authority of 
Title V of the Older Americans Act. The program provides subsidized 
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part- tine employment and training opportunities to Individuals aged 55 
and older and has a goal of placing at least 20 percent of participants 
In unsubsldlzed employment each year. SCSEP participants work an 
average of 20 hours per week In a variety of community service 
settings Including day care centers, schools, and hospitals. 
Participants are generally paid the minimum wage for their work. 
Participants In SCSEP are also eligible for training, Job- related 
counseling, and physical examinations. 

SCSEP awards one -year grants to a number of national organizations 
(e.g., the National Council on the Aging and the American Association of 
Retired Persons) in addition to state and territorial governments. 
There are currently 61 grantees operating the SCSEP program. Amendments 
to the Older Americans Act in 1987 require that two new national 
organizations -- an Indian aging organization and a Pacific Island/Asian 
American aging organization -- be given SCSEP funds for PY 1988. Total 
funding for PY 1988 is set at $331.3 million, which will finance 64,807 
service years. About 90,000 older workers will be served, and it is 
expected that 14,000 to 15,000 participants will be placed in permanent 
unsubsldlzed employment during PY 1988. 

Table 16 presents summary data on program operations during for PY 
1987. Enrollment during this year was 66,000 older workers, and 22 
percent of this group was placed into unsubsldlzed employment. Over 63 
percent of community service activities was for the general community, 
and ne remainder was for services to the elderly community. Almost 70 
percent of the elderly participating in the program were female, and 
almost 63 percent were white. Between 20 and 25 percent of participants 
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fell into each of the three age groups between 55 and 69 » while the 
remaining 26 percent were aged 70 and older. No data on training 
services received by program participation are available. 

5. Vocational Rehabilitation 

The Vocational Rehabilitation program, authorized under Title 1 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, provides grants to states to provide 
comprehensive vocational rehabilitation programs that meet the "needs of 
individuals with handicaps so that such individuals may prepare for and 
engage in gainful employment ^.o the extent of their capabilities." 
Disabled individuals must satisfy a number of requirements to be 
eligible to participate in the program. Participants must have a 
physical or mental disability which can be medically described, they 
must have a substantial handicap to employment, and they must be capable 
of achieving employability (i.e., they have rehabilitation potential). 

All vocational reh^^bilitation activities are conducted at the 
state level, but are reviewed and monitored by the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration of the U.S. Department of Education. Currently, 
there are 86 state agencies administering vocational rehabilitation in 
the 50 states, the District of Columbia, the territories and other 
government units. Twenty-seven states have 2 agencies, one for the 
blind and one for people with other disabilities. In the remaining 
states, a single agency is responsible for all vocational rehabilitation 
services. In FY 1988, total Federal funding available for state grants 
was approximately $1.2 billion. These funds are allocated on a formula 
basis (depending on state population, per capita income, etc.), and 
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there is a state matching fund requirement (80 percent Federal and 20 
percent state) . 

In FY 1988, approximately 918,900 individuals weri served by state 
vocational rehabilitation agencies, and approximately 218,200 were 
successfully rehabilitated. Data on the characteristics of clients who 
were rehabilitated in FY 1985 (the most recent year for which these data 
are available) are shown in Table 17." Almost half of all clients were 
between the ages of 25 and 44. Participants were more likely to be 
never-married, male, and white. In addition, the average participant 
was more likely to be severely disabled and to be a non-veteran. A 
significant majority, almost 85 percent, of rehabilitated clients had no 
earnings at referral to the program. 

Although the majority of rehabilitated persons (54.1 percent) 
received some form of training during the course of their 
rehabilitation, vocational rehabilitation services are individualized to 
thfe needs of each client, and many individuals do not receive any form 
of training. Training is broadly defined in this program and includes 
education; program participants are classified as receiving training if 
they receive academic, business, vocational, or personal and vocational 
adjustment training from any source as arranged for by the state agency. 
Data on the total number of clients receiving training during the course 
of their rehabilitation and the types of training provided are shown in 
Table 18 for persons rehabilitated in FY 1985." This group represented 
64.2 percent of all active case closures in the same year. 
Approximately 24 percent of rehabilitated clients received personal and 
vocational adjustment training, 14 percent received vocational school 
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TABLE 18 

VOCATIONAL REHAB ILITATIOM 
TRAISIMC SERVICRS AND COST IMDICATORS 
REHABILITATED CASES; FISCAL TEAR 1985 
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Rehabilitation Act of 1973. as Amended: Fiscal Year 1987. 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, U.S. Department of 
Education. 
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training, and 10 percent trained at a college or university. Trends 
over the past few years indicate that the percentage of participants 
receiving on-the-job training, vocational school training, and personal 
and vocational adjustment training have increased over time, while 
relatively fewer participants are receiving college or university 
training. Although costs by detailed type of training service are not 
available, the Rehabilitation Services Administration reports that in FY 
1986 "post- secondary instruction of higher education" cost $84.1 
million, and all other types of training totaled $189.8 million. 

6. Trade Adjustment Assistance 

The Trade Adjustment Assistance Program (TAA) , part of Title II of 
the 1974 Trade Act, is a support program designed to assist workers 
whose emplo3ment has been adversely affected by increased imports and 
foreign competition. Administered by the Emplojrment and Training 
Administration of the Department of Labor through state emplo3rment 
security agencies, TAA provides both direct cash assistance (trade 
readjustment allowances -- TRA) and reemployment seirvices -- job search, 
training, and relocation. 

In terms of both funding and the number of people served, TAA cash 
assistance benefits form a large component of the program. However, the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 placed greater emphasis on 
training and reemployment services. The Consolidated Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1985 required participation in a job search 
program as a condition to receiving TRA benefits. The Omnibus Trade and 
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Competitiveness Act of 1988 made training, subject to certain 
limitations, a requirement for receiving TRA and an entitlement of 
displaced workers eligible for the TAA program. Enrollment in a 
training program is now required for receipt of TRA except for 
individuals who have completed a training program or receive a waiver 
from the state exempting them from training. Under the 1988 law, TAA 
participants are also entitled to receive training to the extent 
appropriated funds are available. 

TAA training activities may include on-the-job, vocational or 
technical training, and remedial education. In addition, they can be 
provided either by government agencies or private sources. Table 19 
presents the latest available data on both the income and employment 
service components of the TAA program. In FY 1988, $54 million were 
allocated to the reemployment services component of the program, 
compared to $186 million spent for Trade Readjustment Allowances." 
Reemployment services were provided to almost 13,000 individuals, 10,000 
of whom received training. Other types of reemployment services, such 
as job search assistance and relocation, were provided to 2,645 
individuals . 

7. Refugee Resettlement Program 

The Refugee Pesettleraent Program, administered by the Family 
Support Administration of the Department of Health and Human Services, 
is designed to assist refugees and entrants in becoming economically 
self-sufficient as soon as possible following their arrival in the 
United States. The program offers a wide range of services including 
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TABLE 19 

TRADE ACT ACTIVITY 
FISCAL YEARS 1987 AND 1988 



Trade Readjuttment Allovancea 

Number Amount Paid Duration 

FttCil XW Hii (In ntllloni^ AWBA (VMkn^ 

1987 55,264 $209.4 $155.00 24.3 

1988 46,700 185.8 163.00 24.3 

AWBA - Average Weekly Benefit Amoxmt 



Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Amount 

Allocated Number of Workers 

Flffg^l Yew CIn Wtlllfflff) ICftlnlXU; Job Search Relocation 



1987 $49.9 18,000* 1,864 1,518 

1988 $54.3 10,300 1,160 1,485 



* A significant number of workers had training costs paid with 
JTPA funds during the time TAA funds were not available. 

Notes: - All data for FY 1987 are preliminary. 

- All data for FY 1988 are provisional - based on unedited 
data. 



Source: Unpublished data. Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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cash and medical assistance, social services, and preventive health 

i 

services, in addition to overseeing the Volimtary Agency Matching Grant 
Program and the Targeted Assistance Grant Program. The social sexrvrices 
component of the Refugee Resettlement Program includes English language 
instruction and a niimber of emplojrment and training activities, such as 
employment counselling. Job placement, and vocational training, although 
other services (e.g., translation, and orientation) are also provided. 

All persons who meet federal refugee and entrant -status 
requirements and who have the appropriate documentation are eligible to 
receive refugee social services. Close to 65,000 refugees/entrants 
were admitted into the United States for resettlement in FY 1987, and 
another 76,000 were admitted in FY 1988. Although the exact number of 
refugees receiving all forms of program assistance is not reported, the 
Refugee Resettlement Program states that approximately 64,000 refugees 
participated in employment services in FY 1988. 

Federal assistance is provided through state-level resettlement 
programs which are responsible for the planning, administration, and 
coordination of program activities, k number of voluntary resettlement 
agencies and refugee mutual assistance associations also receive federal 
funding for direct service grants. In FY 1988, $347 million of program 
funds were granted to states and other grantees. Of this total, $57 
million were allocated on a formula basis to states for social service 
activities, with funding levels based on the proportion of all refugees 
settling in a given state during the preceding three year period. All 
participating states received a minimxim of $75,000 regardless of the 
size of their refugee population. 
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Data on the number of participants receiving employment and 
training services, and on the costs of these services, are not collected 
at the Federal level. In response to Congress' emphasis on early 
employment, however, the Refugee Resettlement Program has identified a 
set of priority services which include English language training and 
activities specifically related to employment. States are required to 
spend 85 percent of social services funds on these activities. Thus, 
at least $48.5 million of total state social services allocations were 
spent on employment and training programs and other priority activities. 

8. Welfare Work Programs 

A number of emplo)nnent and training programs are specifically 
targeted to welfare recipients. Among them is the Work Incentive 
Program (WIN) , which was established in 1967 upder amendments to Title 
IV Part C of the Social Security Act. The aim of WIN is to help 
individuals on welfare receiving benefits from the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program (AFDC) to secure and retain unsubsidized 
jobs, and ultimately to help these individuals become self-supporting. 
In addition to the regular WIN program, other types of welfare work 
programs are available, including WIN Demonstration programs (WIN 
Demos), job search programs, The Community Work Experience Program 
(CWEP), and Work Supplementation/Grant Diversion programs. All states 
operate either a WIN or a WIN Demo program, and many operate welfare 
work programs under AFDC demonstration authority. 

Registration in a welfare work program is a basic eligibility 
requirement for AFDC applicants and recipients over the age of 16." At 
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the federal level, the regular WIN program is jointly administered by 
the Employment and Training Administration of the Department of Labor 
and by the Family Support Administration of the Department of Health and 
Human Services (DHHS) . At the state level there is a similar dual 
administrative structure involving the state employment service and 
state welfare agencies. 

WIN Demos, authorized in 1981 under Title IV Part C, provide 
employment and training services very similar to those of the regular 
WIN program. The primary difference between the two programs Is that 
the WIN demonstration option allows state welfare agencies to assume 
sole responsibility for the administration and oversight of the WIN Demo 
program. The motivation behind this option was to determine if WIN 
could be more effectively administered by state welfare agencies alone. 
In addition to WIN Demo programs, states may use AFDC demonstration 
authority (authorized under Title IV Part A) to conduct other programs 
such as job search, CWEP, and Grant Diversion. 

States conducting job search programs require individuals to look 
for jobs while they are receiving AFDC benefits. While the programs 
vary across states, they typically involve providing instruction in 
interviewing techniques, methods of identifying jobs and completing 
employment applications, and other job-hunting support services. 

Under the Community Work Experience Program (CWEP), states place 
AFDC recipients in public and private non-profit agencies so that they 
can develop work skills and establish a recent work history and 
employment references. The maximum number of required hours of work is 
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calculated by dividing the amount of the AFDC payment (states have the 
option of including Food Stamp benefits) by the minimum wage rate. 

Another AFDC work program option is Work Supplementation/Grant 
Diversioni established in 1984. States who choose this option either 
use an individual's AFDC benefits as a wage subsidy to encourage 
employers to hire the AFDC recipient or pool AFDC payments for groups of 
individuals using the funds to subsidize their employment. The Jobs are 
usually in the private sector and provide participants with work 
experience and income. Although the length of the subsidized employment 
period varies from state to state, a minimum of 9 months is required for 
federal matching funds. At the end of this period, many program 
participants obtain an unsubsidized Job from their employers. 

During FY 1988, 25 states (Including Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and the District of Columbia) had regular WIN programs, 
and 29 had Win Demos. Ninety -three million dollars were granted to 
states to administer these programs. As of September 1985, an estimated 
1.6 million individuals, out of a total AFDC caseload of 3.7 million 
families, were registered with a WIN or a WIN Demo program. Currently ^ 
46 states have at least one welfare work program: 33 have Job Search, 
30 have CWEP, and 26 have Grant Diversion/Work Supplementation. In FY 
1988, the combined costs of welfare work programs for all states 
reporting was $178 million. Half of this total, $89 million, came 
from federal grants. Since states provide different combinations of 
programs and different types of services within each program, it is not 
clear how much of the total costs were devoted to training per se, 
although it appears that training activities are limited to short-term 
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Job search assistance and subsidized employment activities. National 
estimates for FY 1987 indicate that monthly participation in CWEP was 
49,000 Individuals, and in Job search, 171,000 individuals." 

The WIN program will only be in effect until October 1, 1990. 
Title II of the Family Support Act of 1988 will replace WIN with the Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills Program (JOBS). The Act requires all 
states to implement the program which will "assure that needy families 
with children obtain the education, training, and employment that will 
help them avoid longterm welfare." A broad range of activities will be 
available through the JOBS program, including education. Job training, 
and readiness activities. In addition, at least two of the following 
must be made available to JOBS participants: Job search, CWEP or other 
work experience, grant diversion, and on-the-job training. As with WIN, 
program participation is required for non- exempt AFDC recipients. 

9. The Food Stamp Employment and Training Program 

The Food Security Act of 1985 required states to implement an 
Employment and Training (E&T) Program for their food stamp recipients by 
April of 1987. The purpose of the program is to assist able-bodied 
recipients in securing paid employment and in reducing their dependence 
on food stamps. At the federal level, the E&T program is administered 
by the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, whose primary role is to approve and monitor state-level 
program activities. The legislation was designed to give states maximum 
flexibility in designing their Food Stamp E&T program. States are free, 
subject to USDA approval., to determine the range of services provided 
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through the program, which parts of the program are mandatory and which 
are voluntary, who is required to participate and who may participate in 
the program, and the level of program funding in excess of the basic 
Federal grant." 

A wide variety of services are available through state Food Stamp 
E&T programs. The most common are Job search assistance, offered by 49 
of the 53 state agencies (including the District of Columbia, Guam and 
the Virgin Islands), and job search training, provided by 39 state 
agencies.'" More intensive services are also provided in many states: 
33 agencies provide adult basic education, 33 provide vocational 
training, 14 provide work experience, and 8 provide workfare. Another 
18 agencies provide other types of services such as on-the-job training, 
supported employment, vocational rehabilitation, and home-based 
employment. These services are delivered through a number of ditlerent 
channels, including traditional employment and training service 
agencies, such as the state employment security agencies and JTPA 
programs, local school districts, community "colleges, and both public 
and private community organizations such as Goodwill and the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

About one million were served by the Food Stamp E&T program in FY 
1988. Fifty-eight thousand of these individuals were volunteers, while 
the remaining participants were mandatory non-exempt registrants. 

For the evaluation of E&T, data were collected from a nationally 
representative sample of 13,000 individuals eligible to participate in 
the program. The distribution of this sample by various socioeconomic 
characteristics is shown in Table 20. The majority of participants are 
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between the ages of 22 and 40. The average age Is 33 years. Over 60 
percent of program participants are from minority groups and there are 
an equal number of males and females. The majority of participants are 
single and living alone. The educational background of E&T participants 
is generally quite low fewer than one-half of all participants have 
completed high school. Data on participants' employment experience show 
that fewer than one -half have worked any time during the preceding year, 
and 17 percent have never worked. Although the majority of participants 
live in a household in which only the participant is involved in the E&T 
program, over 15 percent live in households in which more than one 
individual is a Food Stamp E&T participant. The percentage of 
households receiving income from various sources, such as General 
Assistance (41 percent), AFDC (6 percent), and public housing assistance 
(2 percent) is also shown in Table 20. 

Federal funding for the Food Stamp E&T program totaled $108.8 
million in FY 1988. This figure Includes $60 million for the basic 
federal grant allocated to states on the basis of the relative size of 
their food stamp program caseloads, $36.3 million for federal matching 
funds for additional program services, and $12.5 million for participant 
reimbursement. 

10. Summary and Conclusions 

This section summarizes our findings on the major federally 
supported training programs and provides the implications for policy 
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consideration. No Judgments are made on the merits of individual 
programs because we have not conducted benefit-cost analyses on the 
programs . 

1- Thgre are 14 malor programs t-hafc provide floniA decree of vocational 
training to participants and thu two laryast nroyrams are t:h^ 
]?9StseCQndarv vocational education prnp ram and the Title IT-;^ 
Proeram of the Job Training Partnerahln Art. 

Table 21 lists the major training programs identified and provides 
information on federal expenditures and the number of participants. The 
largest programs are JTPA Title II-A training for economically 
disadvantaged youth and adults, and postsecondary vocational education. 
Vocational education serves the most participants, possibly as many as 
4.2 million per year, and Title II-A of JTPA serves over 1.3 million 
participants per year. Federal expenditures for the JTPA Title II-A 
program are more than five times as large as for postsecondary 
vocational education ($1.9 billion for JTPA compared to an estimated 
$355 million for postsecondary vocational education). The reason for 
discrepancies between costs and enrollments is that JTPA is entirely 
federally funded, while vocational education receives only partial 
funding from the federal government. 

All the training programs except vocational education have 
eligibility requirements. There are maximum income levels for 
eligibility for the JTPA Title II-A program, the summer youth program, 
the Job Corps, the Senior Community Service Employment Program, the Food 
Stamp Employment and Training Program, and the AFDC welfare work 
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programs, ihe remaining programs have eligibility requirements based on 
personal characteristics, e.g., farmworkers. Native Americans, 
individuals with disabilities, service in the armed forces, and loss of 
a job because of imports, a plant closing, or a maj .r layoff. Nine of 
the programs are administered through the Department of Labor, two are 
administered through the Department of Health and Human Services 
(refugee resettlement and welfare work) , two programs are administered 
through the Department of Education (vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation), and the Food Stamp E&T program is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

A natural policy issue is whether there is a need for so many 
programs. Most of the programs serve special target groups, and it may 
be more efficient to serve these groups through distinct programs. 
There is coordination of the nine Department of Labor programs because 
they are all administered by the same cabinet department, and most are 
in the same agency (the Employment and Training Administration). The 
Reagan Administration proposed abolishing the TAA program and serving 
the affected workers under Title III of JTPA, but Congress has continued 
both programs. 

The greatest overlap appears to be between the two largest 
programs the JTPA Title II-A program and postsecondary vocational 
education. Both programs provide occupational classroom training, and 
in many instances community colleges provide the training for both 
programs . 
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2. The data available on participants and servlGes provided are very 
limited for many of the programs and 1^ Is not alvava possible ^9 
determine the niimber of participants, their characteristics, or 
the services thev receive. 

With the exception of the Job Training Partnership Act programs, 
It Is often difficult, If not Impossible, to obtain data on the 
characteristics of program participants and the services they receive. 
The most severe data gaps are for the vocational education program where 
one cannot tell how many Individuals received services financed partly 
or completely with federal funds. To obtain estimates, the NAVE staff 
had to commission special studies (to find the split between 
postsecondary and secondary vocational education) and analyze 
longitudinal data bases collected for other purposes. 

Many of the programs maintain little data on training provided, or 
they do not differentiate between vocational training and basic skills 
training. In some cases this Is because training is not a major goal of 
the program (e.g., welfare work programs). However, it is difficult to 
make an assessment of the adequacy of the mix of training programs 
without some knowledge of the services being offered. 

Data collection Is not Inexpensive, and serious consideration 
should be given before any major efforts are initiated. In addition, 
the Paperwork Reduction Act requires that the benefits of any data 
collection effort be weighed against the costs. However, the other 
large programs (such as vocational education and welfare work programs) 
should consider the development of comprehensive data collection systems 
similar to the ones used by the Department of Labor for the Title II -A 
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and Title III programs." Such data need not be collected annually if 
cost is a major concern. 

3- Many of the participants in "training" prn p rams do nnt receive 
occunatlonfll classroo m tralnjng . 

None of the programs considered spend as much as half their funds 
on classroom occupational training, and it is not clear that the 
proportion should necessarily be increased. In vocational education, 
for example, students take academic as well as vocational courses, and 
the mix of both types of courses may prepare the students better for the 
labor market. In JTPA Title II-A programs, many participants receive 
job search assistance, on-the-job training, or basic skills training 
rather than occupational classroom training, but these types of services 
may be more appropriate for them. 

The point is not that too little occupational training is being 
provided. Rather, occupational classroom training is one of a numbei- of 
approaches that can be used to prepare individuals for the labor market. 
The most commonly used approaches are: 

Basic skills and remedial education. Given the increasing needs 
for workers who can read and perform arithmetic satisfactorily, 
JTPA, vocational education, and other programs sometimeo provide 
basic skills and remedial education to participants who lack such 
skills. 

* Classroom training. Workers who possess adequate basic skills can 
gain the specific skills required by employers by enrolling in a 
special class. 

Work experience and community work exper ience programs frWEP^ . 
These programs are typically offered to individuals with limited 
work experience. The programs are expected to provide personal 
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skills to the participants and provide them with credentials for 
unsubsldlzed jobs. In the case of work experience, the programs 
also provide financial support; CVEP Is sometimes used as a quid 
pro quo for receiving AFDC benefits. 



On- the -lob training, grant diversion, and work supplementatj qt;^ . 
These programs provide Jobs with private -sector employers. They 
are frequently used for workers with most of the skills needed for 
a job and who are expected to gain any additional skills needed 
within six to nine months of subsidized employment. 



Job search agststance. These programs are used for employable 
workers who need assistance In how to seek work and present 
themselves at Interviews. 



Depending upon an Individual's experience and attributes, one or 
more of the approaches may be most effective. Additionally, the costs 
of the various approaches span a large range job search assistance 
can be quite Inexpensive, but subsidizing a worker's wages for six 
months In on-the-job training can easily cost ten times as much. The 
efficiency tradeoff between costs and benefits must be considered as 
well as the equity tradeoff between serving a large number of 
participants with Inexpensive services rather than serving a smaller 
number of participants with richer services. The former tradeoff can be 
resolved through effective evaluations, but the equity Issue requires 
policy consideration. 



4. Few of the training programs have formal links with employers to 
assure that the training and related services meet employer needs . 

We did not conduct a formal large-scale survey to address the 

Issue of Integration of program content with employer needs, but It 
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appears that few of the programs have instituted formal methods of 
integrating the programs with the needs of employers. The major 
exception is the JTPA program, where the private industry councils 
(PICs) for each local program must review and approve the training 
plans. Although the evidence from available research studies does not 
indicate that the PICs have had a dramatic influence on the programs, 
the preponderance of the evidence does appear to show that the private 
industry councils have helped to Integrate the content of training 
programs with the needs of the private sector. Consideration should be 
given to developing similar formal linkages in other major training 
programs . 
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NOTES 



Unlike most federal programs, JTPA operates on a program-year basis, 
rather than a fiscal -year basis. The program year begins July 1 of the 
same calendar year, i.e., program year 1987 begins July 1, 1987. 

All costs incurred under performance -based contracts are considered 
training expenses. In addition. Section 108 of the Act lists certain 
conditions when the 30 percent cap can be exceeded. 

Inless otherwise noted, all data on JTPA Title II-A participants are 
based on the Job Training Quarterly Survey (JTQS) , a quarterly survey 
based on a random sample of participants. The data are reported in U.S. 
Department of Labor (1988). 

The low levels of work experience may result from statutory limitations 
on the proportion of funds that SDAs may spend on non- training services. 

Youth aged 14 and 15 may also participate in Title II-B programs if they 
are included in service delivery area (SDA) job training plan. 

Unpublished data from the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

JTPA specifies three criteria for identifying dislocated workers. These 
are workers who: (1) have been terminated or laid off or have received 
a notice of termination or lay-off from employment, are eligible for or 
have exhausted their entitlement to unemployment compensation, and are 
unlikely to return to their previous industry or occupation; (2) have 
been terminated, or who have received a notice of termination of 
employment as a result of any permanent closure of a plant or facility; 
or (3) are long-term unemployed and have limited opportunities for 
employment or reemployment in the same or a similar occupation in the 
area in which such individuals reside, including any older individuals 
who may have substantial barriers to employment by reason of age. 
Amendments to JTPA in 1986 extended eligibility to formerly self- 
employed workers, e.g., dislocated ranchers and farmers. 

Unpublished data from the Office of Special Targeted Programs, 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Unpublished data from the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Unpublished data from the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1989. 
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gee Job Corps In Brief; Progt-am v»fl|> ^OA?, u.S. Department of Ubor 
Employment and Training Administration, 1988. 

12. These Job Corps centers are also called Civilian Conservation Centers 
(CCCs) since they are modeled on the New Deal's Civilian Conservation 
Corps. CCCs are usually located on public lands (e.g., national parks 
and forests) and conduct environmental and natural resource projects. 

See Job Corps In Brief; Program v^^r I0ft7 U.S. Department of Labor. 
Employment and Training Administration, 1988. 

14. Unpublished data from the Veterans Employment and Training Service U S 
Department of Labor. » • • 

15. Some sources indicate that federal funds provide about 10 percent of all 
funding for vocational education. There does not appear to be adequate 
documentation to support or refute this conjecture. 

16. Program improvement includes a number of uses, but it is believed that a 
majority of the funds are used for purchasing equipment. 

17. A major factor in the high participation rate in vocational education at 
the secondary level is that 65 percent of all high school graduates take 
typing. 

18. The Department of Education formerly collected information on students 
enrolled in vocational education through the Vocational Education Data 
System (VEDS) , but the system was discontinued several years ago because 
of data quality problems. 

19. The Department of Education is currently developing a system to obtain 
data on vocational education students based on surveys and other 
secondary sources such as the High School and Beyond Survey. The systea 
is referred to as Data on Vocational Education (DOVE) . 

20. NAVE staff indicated that Ttie High School and Beyond survey could be 
used to estimate the proportion of students who self- report that they 
are enrolled in nonbaccalaureate programs, but there may be significant 
self- reporting errors. 

See AnnMflX toort of the Rehabilitation S e rvices Adm^ptstratton nn 
F^der^l AcUvitles Related to the Admlnr«ifratton of ^^ e kehahn ^ n.. 
Agt 9f 1973. As Amended: Ftscfll Vpur 19^7 v S. Department of 
Education, Rehabilitation Services Administration, 1988. 

22. Note that since these data only apply to cases which were closed during 
FY 1985, they may not exactly reflect the total population of 
individuals being served by the program. 

23. Closures from the active caseload are classified as rehabilitated if 
they satisfy the following conditions: (1) have been declared eligible 
for services, (2) have received appropriate diagnostic and related 
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services, (3) have had a program for VR services forw.t''ated, (4) have 
completed the program, (5) have been provided counseliag, and (6) have 
been determined to be suitably employed for a minimum of 60 days. 

24. Unpublished data from the Office of Trade Adjustment Assistance, 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

25. In order to enter the United States as a refugee, a person must have 
been persecuted or have a well-founded fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, nationality, membership in a particular social group, or 
political opinion; be of the types of refugees of special humanitarian 
concern to the United States; be admlssable under U.S. law; and must not 
be firmly resettled in any foreign country. 

26. Individuals are exempt if they are unable to participate due to illness, 
incapacity, advanced age, full-time student status, remoteness from a 
work incentive (WIN) program site, the need to care for an ill or 
incapacitated member of household, or working at least 30 hours per 
week. A parent caring for a child under the age of 6 is also exempt and 
in two -parent family, one parent is exempt if the second parent is 
working. 

27. Unpublished data trom the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 

28. Background Material and Data on Programs within the Jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Wavs and Means . 1989 Edition. U.S. House of 
Representatives . 

29. Evaluation of the Food Stamp Employment and Tratntnp Program; Report to 
Congress on Program Implementation . Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Washington, D.C.: December 1988. 

30. Data on the types and costs of services provided by the Food Stamp E&T 
programs are based on state plans submitted to FNS for FY 1988, required 
state quarterly performance reports for FY 1988, and an inventory of 
program operations for a nationally representative sample of 55 Food 
Stamp Agencies participating in an evaluation study of the E&T program. 
Program operations planned by states and estimated costs may not reflect 
actual FY 1988 .service and financial characteristics. 

31. The Department of Labor collects JTPA data through an administrative 
reporting system, the JTPA Annual Status Report (JASR) and obtains more 
detailed data on participants with a random sample through the Job 
Training Quarterly System (JTQS). 
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